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LETTER, Sc. 


As the Sword of the Goſpel has been, in latter- 
times, blunted in your hands, it is doubtleſs very im- 
portant to whet it upon politics—and with what ardour 
you have ſounded the charge will remain a laſting me- 
morial of the acuteneſs of your underſtandings, as well 
as the vigour of your lungs. I congratulate our party 
on the vaſt acceſſion of genius and faith, which you 
have brought us. Woe to the infidel who diſputes your 
ability to ſupport a falling ſtate; ſuch incredulity de- 
ſerves no ſign, but that of Nineveh. | 

As every exploit in this ſanctified warfare merits in- 
finitely more glory than is the portion of temporal he- 
roes, I would count it impiety to be ſilent on the diſtin- 
guiſhed honour which one of your brethren, the Rev. 
Mr. B, acquired, on occaſion of the great battle 
lately fought againſt ſedition. That able Coadjutor, 
after conjuring up the furies to his aid, made the at- 
tack with infinite fervour and ſpirit; at every thruſt he 
dealt remorſe and eonviction, and brandiſhing aloft the 


gleaming ſword of vengeance, he finiſhed with this irre- 


fiſtible argument, « the apoſtles ſubmitted with patience 
CF. B and - 


E 


and reſignation to the tyranny of Nero and Caligula,” 
and will you grieve under the beſt adminiſtration that 
the mind of man ever conceived ? It was not without 
indignation that I obſerved ſome of the audience, with 
a ſarcaſtic ſmile on their countenances during this pious 
appeal ; doubtleſs they were reformers, who laugh at the 
heroic patience of the apoſtles ;—and I have ſince been 
told that this was actually the caſe. Several of them 
too, I am informed, have the impudence to find fault 
with ſome anachroniſms and grammatical errors which 
they pretended to diſcover in the diſcourſe. Such miſ- 
ereants merit exemplary puniſhments. I cannot think 
it poſſible that this Rev. Gentleman's immaculate com- 
poſition can have given hold to ſuch preſumptuous 
ſnecrs; be that as it may, they ought to know, and be 
it hereby known, that you are not ſubjected to the ſer- 
vile laws of hiſtory, chronology, grammar, nor reaſon. 
The weapons of your warfare are ſpiritual, and not 
_ carnal—and your divine miſſion ought to put a gag in 
the mouth of every gainſayer. I have often wiſhed to 
myſelf that the fire of Elijah was at your command, 
for ſure there are ample ſubjects to employ it on in this 
age of diſaffection and rebellion to authority, both ſpi- 
ritual and temporal. It is however a conſolation that 
ſome relicks of the thunder of Jove is left in your 
voices, which, as in the caſe alluded to, ſerves to on- 
| found all but the moſt incorrigible malcontents ; the 
words of the Rev. Gentleman, ' whilſt they conveyed 
terror, breathed the meekneſs of a lamb, and i in my 
opinion ſhould be engriven'in letters of gold. 

OE . ee alone gives me pain, t the more fo, 
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as it is apt to produce, in the minds of the vulgar, an 
opinion of your fallibility. Can it be believed, there 
are goats amongſt the ſheep? Pity that unanimity is 
not eſtabliſhed in ſo glorious a cauſe, with ſuch an ex- 
ample too before them as the great Sachaverell, and at a 
time when the facriligious rage of the people for their 
rights has ſubſided; ſome of theſe preachers have been 
even ſo wicked and factious as to apply the law of na- 
ture and reaſon to polities; this conduct deſerves no 
mercy, eſpecially after the*proclarnation, ſo graciouſly 
promulgated, they ſhould ſhare the fate of the Prieſts 
of Baal, without benefit of clergy. I have carefully 
peruſed the public prints, in expeRation of finding, 
that the arms of theſe fooliſh diſciples of reaſon had 
been withered in the act of extending them i in ſuch a 
cauſe. The only. ſhadow of excuſe which in my great 
mildneſs I could ever frame for their temerity was, 
that, as they are chiefly diſſenters, they were not on 
full pay. No ſoldiers will fight with ſpirit unleſs well 
provided for—might it not be a politic ſcheme to em- 
body theſe irregular troops? You have the advantage 

of being able to meaſure the probable effect from expc- 
rience. I am one of thoſe who rejoice to ſee merit re- 
warded, and it was with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction 1 
heard that moſt of you are likely to reap the fruit of 
your labours on this fide of time; for though the 
greateſt ſhare is to come afterwards, yet as the object is 

ſo diſtant, it is prudent to graſp as much as poſſible on 
the preſent ſtage. It is upon this account that I rejoice 
to ſee you aſpire, in your matrimonial engagements to 
the ts of this one thing needfull. It makes a 
B 2 mighty 
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mighty difference in your diſcourſes—where I can rea- 
dily diſtinguiſh'the effect of a low watry diet, from the 


# 


operation of the pure juice of the grape, I truſt for this, 


and many other reaſons, you will purſue the ſcheme of 
augmentation with becoming perſeverance ; the prefi- 
dent knows your value, and you will obtain it. Oh! 
that for a reward adequate to your merit, the ancient 
dignities of our Church were revived; the flame of 
your genius would be fanned by the gentle breezes in 
the road of promotion. But in this caſe I would warn 
you againſt the uſe of the tythe-pigs; for I am in- 
formed that they obſtru the perſpiration, and conſe- 


. quently damp the genius. In this view I don't know 


but you are better without the pigs ; for you might be 
tempted to imitate the dignitaries in England, moſt wa 
whom are transformed into real pigs. 

1 have no doubt but all of you have read Butte mee 
Rudy of that luminary cannot be ſufficiently inculcated 
not on the ſublime, for you are already ſufficiently 
in the clouds—the conduct of that great man princi- 
pally claims your regard—the brandiſhing of the dagger 
may be of great ſervice with the moſt untameable of 
your audience, for though your words may be as a two- 
edged ſword, yet ſenſible Wt demonſtrate ſince- 
rity. 0 

cannot forbear, on this e from reciting a 
converſation I had lately with a reformer. I was re- 
counting the mighty advantages which were to enſue 
from your co-operation. On which he exclaimed, 
the diſcordant notes of politics are ſounded through 


$6 L . and as the muſic partakes 
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«of the "inſtrument this phenomenon exhibits the re- 
«© ſemblance of a Highland bag-piperattempting Italian 
tunes. O! ye: conſecrated bands of auxiliaries, 
% who hath counſelled this cruſade? you are certainly 
« in ſome caſes more poſſeſſed than inſpired ;” but on 
this oceaſion, whatever may be ſaid, you cannot be ac- 
cuſed of blindneſs to temporal intereſt, which-you juſtly 
conſider as a ſtep to the ſpiritual. Let the ſceptics on 
| this/point recolle&, that a conſiderable part of dhe pa- 
tronage of the Church is directly in the Crown, and 
nearly all the remainder in the hands of perſons de- 
voted to it—but- above all, let it be known, that the 
augmentation of your ſalaries may be eaſily effected by 
Government, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of your 
pariſhioners, who conſider that the richer you ee 
the leſs attention you will beſtow on your charge. Is 
it then to be doubted what part you ſhould adopt? I 
know that there are a few of your number, who have 
ſufficient virtue to reſiſt: the impulſe of intereſt; but 
it would belie human nature were many ſuch found. 
Patriotiſm is, in ſome ſort a ſelfiſh paſſion at the beſt, 

it is the deſire of the happineſs of the country of 
which we are members, but when it is, as in the ma- 
jority of caſes, confined to the deſire of our own par- 
ticular intereſt, it N and does not —— 
name of patriotiſm; 

It is probable, that the 20 4 e Kei 
the trouble of carrying your views in this reſpect beyond 
the verge of the priviledges of your own order at fartheſt. 
The queſtion of Reform is not to be decided upon ſuch 
grounds. Faith, that ſubtile principle, a grain of which 

B 3 enables 
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enables to remove mountains—faith, that ſacred germ, 
with which it has not pleaſed the divinity to impregnate 
the whole human race, the operation of which has ſu- 
perſeded the uſe of reaſon, and exploded the dictates of 
nature, is the weapon of your warfare; but politics 
demand the application of reaſon. I grant, that if 
they had required the uſe of faith, or ſophiſtry, you 
would have had the beſt title to enter the liſts ; but it 
is conſonant to our ideas of the divine ceconomy, that 
when the plaſtic hand marked the inapplicability of 
_ faith to ſubjects like. politics, naturally in the province 
of reaſon, it thereby meant to-prohibit the interference 
of the Clergy, in objects of temporal concern. I there- 
fore intreat your reverences to beat your ſwords into 
pruning-hocks, that you may reap in peace the evan- 
gelical | harveſt. But if you will ſtill be Quixotic 
enough to go ſo far in queſt of adventures, you muſt 
expect to meet ſometimes with reneontres of an un- 
pleaſant kind. Truth will find advocates, who, un- 
- appalled by perſecution, will ſtand forth to aſſert her 
. rights—the founders of that Reform, in virtue of which 


'q Fou ſtand in the pulpit; encountered a more formida- 

if ble intereſt than yours; and it ſeems to be the fate of 

j1 of every innovation which the progreſs of ſociety ren · | 
4 ders neceſfary, to experience a+ formidable oppoſition 

1 from the partizans of adopted ſyſtems. But it is my 


conſolation, - that truth has ever prevailed ovet the 
moſt powerful combinations, —it is only by cool re+ 
fleQion upon its errors that the human mind is at 
n eee 
lachen 
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dices is removed, it looks back with furpriſe at having 
tolerated ſo great abſurdities, 

Could we at once burſt the bands of prejudice, and 
ſpring from the rubbiſh of adopted ſyſtems, latent 
ſprings of happineſs would develope their influence, and 
ſhed a new luſter on the human race. We ſhould no 
longer behold nations debaſed by the hand of tyranny, 
nor foſtered in ſuperſtition by a rampart prieſthood. 
Mankind would ſtart up and demand back their impre- 
ſcriptible rights, ſo unjuſtly raviſhed from them, and 
wonder that they had been the inftruments of fettering 
the hands of their brothers. This is the Aurora of 
reaſon, which will riſe to the noon of felicity ; this is 
that radical Reform, which the Clergy have always 
oppoſed, and thus the fall of Adam would be repaired, 
in the proportion that reaſon bears to faith. 

The queſtion of Reform is now become trite, it has 
been handled by many abler advocates than myſelf, but 
the diſrepute into which it has fallen, and the aſpect of 
affairs conſtantly varying in ſome points, challenge our 
attention, to enquire if Reform be a phantom, or has 
ſome intrinſic value—and whether we have attained, 
or are likely to attain the object of the war, if there 
were really any object. Salus Populi Suprema lex. 
That the good of the people is the ſupreme law, is the 
firſt axiom in the law of nations. Governments may 
here ſee the end of their eſtabliſhment, and the condi- 
tion on which they ought alone to govern. This divine 
law could not fail to excite remorſe in the breaſts of 
Kings if the good of the people were not ſwallowed up 
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in the 1 of ** and if guy miniſters were 
not at hand to counteract the workings of nature. 

. The better to clear up the point we have in view, I 
hall premiſe, that impartial perſons of good ſenſe will 


make large deductions from opinions coming from any 


intereſted quarter: this is of great conſequence, and [I 
earneſtly j intreat all my country-men, who aim at the 
diſcayery of truth, to make allowances for this variation 
leaſt they be wrecked on the ſhoals of error. 6 

This may ſerve to appreciate the credit, to which 
the alarm excited about eighteen months ago was en- 


_ titled. It emanated from government, and inſtantly 


infected the ſtockholder, —who deprecated an enquiry 
into our ſituation, leſt it ſhould lower the value of his 
tenure.—The landholder, who dreaded that his pro- 
perty the moſt fixed, might be brought in aid, the place- 
man and penſioner, leaſt their ſervices might be con- 
traſted with their rewards—the clergy feared the down- 


fall of ſuperſtition, whence they derive ſuch great re- 
' venues. The voters apprehended, that, by the ex- 


tenſion of this priviledge, their conſequence might 


| ſuffer, The ſoldier was caught by his loyalty, and 
finally, the reaſons of the tax-gatherers are not difficult 
to be ſeen. Theſe, with a herd of their dependents and 
connections, overpowered in this inſtance the ſenſe of 


the people. They ſucceeded in alarming the nation for 


its liberties, when it ſought to recover its rights. At 
that period I expected, from the reputed good ſenſe of 


the nation, that it would have ſeen the bait ; and that 


. the people would have aſcertained whether there were 


real ground of danger; but I was diſappointed. The 
- majority 


1 3 


majority of the nation ruſhed heedleſsly under the ban+ 
ners of the throne, and gave new wings to the power 
| which for ages their anceſtors had ſought to confine, 
Mark the conſequence: this ſtep has been conſtrued 
into an approbation of a war, into which there is an 
appearance of its having been determined to plunge us, 
in order to avoid the diſcuſſion of the queſtion. But 
I proceed to the point itſelf. Is there occaſion for Re, 
form ? this is demanding if the ſcience of government 
has attained with us every improvement of which hu- 
man nature renders it ſuſceptible, and if the whale ex- 
tent of this knowledge has been applied to what is.called 
our oonſtitution. 5 5 
To procure a ſatisfactory reſule, to this: moo 
ſhould inveſtigate impartially our progreſs in the ſcience 
of government, and having aſcertained our ſituation, 
we ſhould compare it with reaſon. I cannot here ſtay 
to give more than a rapid ſketch—but which I' truſt 
will be unaſſailable by / quibble, and ſerve to draw a 
certain coneluſion. The ancient Germans and north- 
ern nations to whom we principally. owe our origia, 
were free people; in peace they were ruled by their af- 
ſemblies, and in war, they choſe a chief to conduct 
them. When theſe nations ſubverted the Roman 
Empire they found too much land to oceupy; on the 
fame plan, as in their ancient habitations, they there- 


fore granted large portions of the new conqueſts to 
many of their warriors, on conditions of their de- 
fending it; theſe tenants became thus vaſſals to the 
Mate, and there, in imitation to this practice, ſubdi- 
vided their poſſeſſions on the fame conditions. This 


{ vs } 
is Aegir er the feudal ſyſtein, which in its vigour 
was well calculated for defence, and though differing 
from their' former ſtate, yas yet favourable to liberty; 
dut in time theſe conquerors forgot the manners of their 
anceſtors. The conqueſts were ſplit into many com- 
munities, and their chiefs rendered themſelves heredi- 
tary. They had early embraced the Chriſtian religion, 
of which the Clergy taking advantage ſaddled them 
with the baſeſt ſuperſtition. It was a ftriking contraſt 
to ſee valour ep 1 eee the * of ſtupid 
prieſts. ST ITE 
The revival of POLY and the introduction of 
commerce, ſucceſſively ſhocked the feudal ſyſtem ; nu- 
merous abuſes had crept into it, it had reached its pe- | 
nod of decline. The manners of mankind had ſuf- 
fered alteration. The kings turned this eireumſtarict 
to the increaſe of their power, they detached the peo- 
ple from the chieftains, and in moſt countries ſueceeded 
in eſtabliſning complete deſpotiſm on the ruins of both. 
Happily for mis country, though the authority of 
tie chieſtains was reduced, the virtue of our anceſtors 
preſerved cthe people from the full extent of ſuch a 
Veftiny. "Were indebted for this to our parliaments, 
whictilnouriſtied in the people the memory of their an- 1 5 
cent independence, and excited them to ſtem the tor- 
tent of tyranny. The ſpark of liberty was preſerved, 
<md burſt out into a flame in America, which has corn. 
miunicated to France, and promiſes to illuminate the 
World ; but we are not to expect that liberty has been 
handed down to us in the moſt perfect form; through 
the convulſions it has ſuſtained; it as fortunate do 
a eſeape 
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eſcape the fate of that of our neighbouring eo- originale, 
ndnd reach us in any ſhape. The ſtruggles of our an- 
ceſtors, repreſſed the invaſion of it ſometimes more ſuc 
ceſsfully than at rs; hence the irregularity of its 
figure, hence the fundamental defects which. ſhall _ 
ſently be pointed ou e gt nnd ho mort s 

- Had our anceſtors, /-when they called over William 
of Orange, foreſeen what conſequences would: follow 
from ſuffering the power of declaring war to remain in 
his hands, they would have retrenehed this regal pe- 
rogative, if they had ſeen the corruption and intrigue 
ariſing from the eontraction of the elective franchiſe by 
the mouldering of ſome : boroughs; and the growth of 
others; in ſhort, if they had had extenſive views of the 
effects of wealth applied to elections, they would have 
fixed Repreſentation on a baſis which would have ſe- 

cured it againſt. decay. That theſe are defects of a ſe- 
rious nature, dire experience has taught us, and I 
above all deſire attention whilſt 1. nnr _ | 
ITO eenſequeneese /. 1 to 2515 

It had formerly been the 3 force ps 
in time of war to pay the expences in proportion as they 
were ineurred. William brought more reſined notions 
of buſineſs from Holland, he invented the funding 
ſyſtem, by which, a nation borrows money to carry on 
- a war,: by mortgaging its revenues. A ſecheme which 
for ruinous eonſequences may vie with the moſt dia- 
bolical whieh the mind of man ever brought forth; 
for though in a war ſtrictly defenſive, there is no queſ- 
tion but the whole. property of the nation is at its diſ- 
1 its inhabitants; it is a manifeſt decep- 


tion 
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tion to intail the accumulated expences of all wars up- 


on ſucceeding generations, it is no leſs than leaving 
them an inheritance of miſery ; in as much as their in- 
duſtry is mortgaged for its payment. Juſtice required 
atleaſt that the expences ſhould have been paid at the 
concluſion of each war; for it is folly to think that we 
can bind poſterity to the payment. of our debts, or that 
we ought to pay thoſe of our anceſtors, were we able 
to do ſo.—It is prodigality to make new wars, and 
leave the payment to our children, who may have 
enough to do with their own eee _—_ 
loaded with the expence of our folly:” ' 13 
ls there no room to be left for er logs ne. 
ceflity, in the midſt of ſo many unneceſſary wars? Every 
war we make, clips the wings of both ourſelves” a 
our-poſterity: But this ſyſtem is chiefly ruinous by the 
facility which- it confers of carrying on wars of any 


kind: the Prince is thereby leſs ſcrupulous about the 


cauſe, and the people are miſled with reſpect to the 
magnitude of the evil. Accordingly we have found 
the moſt bloody and expenſive contefts undertaken for 
the poſſeſſion of barren countries, where there is ſcarcely 
aninhabitant—we have ſeen three millions expended 
For a few huts on the north weſt of America, and nearly 
the fame ſum to induce a power, ſuppoſed to be j 
enemy, to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion of a town at the ex - 
tramity of Europe; and! when this power ſhowed k 
contempt” of the conſequences by a refuſal to/accede tb 
our demands, we gave up the pretenſions . This 
lame nation, by a ſudden change of ſyſtem, is become 
dur ally, and has, in conjunction with another of our 
(164 | allies, 


f. +5 3 
Allies, devoured almoſt intire an inoffenſiy ive nation | 
without our making the ſmalleſt movement. 
Were a reckoning to take place at the concluſion” of 
each campaign, and a proportionate ſhare of the wealth 
of the nation taken to pay the expence, ' thoſe herds of 
wealthy flatterers, who, on occaſion of every war, 
whatever be its juſtice, promiſe to ſupport it with life 
and fortune, would change their tone. Since they are 
ſo prodigal of their fortunes, let them 'be thrown into 
the gulph of the national debt. 

Let us now obſerve our preſent fituation. The 
Fuer of the above eauſe has heaped on our heads 
two hundred and eighty millions of debt, and the na- 
tion is burthened with an annual taxation of about 
eighteen millions to pay the intereſt thereof, and defray 
the expences of Government, which have kept pace 
with the inereaſe of this debt. This is our peace ex- 
penditure, from which no reduction is ſaid to be feaſi- 
ble; for the funding ſyſtem contrives that the expences 
of war are not felt by the people during the continu- 
ance, any more than in peace, except by the ſcarcity 
of money which the influx into the treaſury occaſions, 
and which is a gulph that er ee he 
nation. 

1. id no above a Ser William My this 
dor 6f Pandora, which has ſet us at enmity with the 
world; and in this time we have, at an average, ſpent 
upwards of three milliens annually above our revenue. 
Will any impartial perſon ſay that this prodigality, fo 
big with ultimate ruin, has not its ſource in a defect, 
ERECT TTY effects 
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16 3 . 
for a century? yet it does not appear to have made | 


chat impreſſion ; for miniſters ſeem reſolved to purſue 
the mad career! from the conſequences of which 1 


would turn away with horror. But I am afraid the 
ſooner we look our ſituation in the face the better. It 
is certain that it will not bear a continuance—and 
whoever does not ſee a neceſſity for putting a ſtop to 
it, muſt be deſtitute of the common ideas of pru- 
dence... I am indeed ſurpriſed at the apathy of ſome on 
this point, and the effrontery of others in defending it, 
by the moſt villainous methods, as in calumniating per- 
fons who have ſenſe enough to defire a cure of the evil. 
They have the audacity to preach up the Conſtitution, 
whilſt they are undermining it. They perſecute its 
friends to quaſh every enquiry, and brand the advo- 


_ cates of Reform with the epithets of ſeditious, and 


diſaffection to certain perſonages: for my part I am 
not deterred by this from exerciſing my impreſerip- 
tible rights of canvaſſing the concerns of that ſociety 


of which I ama member. I have nothing to do with 


perſons of any kind; I am convinced the effect is in 


the machine, which is obvious from a delincation of 


its effects, that can be traced to their ſource—the great 
ſpring of which is our inadequate repreſentation, the 
moſt undefined maſs of inequalities that can be figured ; 
for the Crown, the Treaſury, the Peerage, and a few 
individuals, return a majority of the Houſe of Com- 


mons; and in thoſe places, where a ſhadow of popular 


cleQion is preſerved, they are a prey to the moſt no- 

torious bribery and corruption. 
| How different from the manner of our ancient repre 
ſentatives, 


„ 


ſentatives, who were paid for their ſervices? Many 
have aſked what reward the moderns reaped, to ſtimu- 
late them to ſuch avidity for ſeats. You may ſee it in 
the places and poſts to which our extenſive taxations 
and expences give . birth ;—it, is not ſuppoſeable that 
the candidates would throw away their- money without 
the expeRation of a return ;—no, votes to miniſterial 
meaſures are ſuppoſed to be bartered for theſe appoint= 

ments. But let theſe be reduced, the elective fran- 
chiſe extended, and the duration of Parliament ſhorten-. 
ed—you would no longer ſee theſe tumults at elections 


which diſgrace them; the country's weal is not the 


. theſe riots, it is a deſire to prey on her vi- 
It cannot be denied, Britons, that they take the 
— of your blood from your own pockets. Take 
away the power of bribery from miniſters, and theſe 
vultures will diſappear; —you will then have repre- 
ſentati ves to whom you can look with confidence, men 
of patriotiſm and wiſdom, who will probe our ſitua- 
tion, and apply the remedy which our wounds de- 
mand. 
It is natural to enquire W our r objects have been 
in the wars fince William's days, in which upwards of 
a million of our countrymen have periſhed in the field, 
and what we have obtained for this prodigality of blood 
and treaſi ure, for enterprizes ſo far outſtripping thoſe 
of our anceſtors, would ſuppoſe either a perpetual com- 
bination againſt our exiſtence, or motives of gain i 
finitely f. uperior— neither of theſe is the fact. I 
afraid, for the honour of my country, that we are to 
ſeek for the origin of thoſe undertakings, by which we 
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have waded through blood to ruin, in reſtleſs diſpoſitions 

of our government, unbridled by public juſtice ; and in 
that falſe ſyſtem, which regards the deſtruction of other 


nations, as ſo much gain to ourſelves. No wonder 


then, that other nations only ſaw their ſafety in our 
humiliation, of which we received a ſevere leſſon du- 


ring the American war. That colliſion, by which the 
flame of liberty was increaſed tenfold, that impotent 


attempt againſt freedom, by which our national debt 
received an addition of a hundred millions, and in 
which two hundred thouſand of our countrymen 1 were 
eut off in the bloom of youth. 

We found another incentive to war in our claim to 
holders of the balance of power. Knight-errants of 
this ſyſtem, we could never want adventures, and va- 
rying our objects at every moment as affairs appeared 
through this falſe medium. We could never want 
weighty reaſons ſor ſubſidizing the half of Europe to 
exterminate the other. Our vanity taught us to believe 
ourſelves infinitely more intereſted in the affairs of 
Europe, than any other nation ; whereas, our irregular 
fituation rendered us leſs ſo. There will be no ſecu- 
rity for this balance of power, untill the ſcale of juſtice 
ſhall be hung up in every government by a reduction 
of their principles to reaſon and the law of nature. 
This is a ſtronger guarantee of peace than the arms of 
Great Britain, and there exiſt one happy nation at 


leaſt, which for two centuries has felt its influence. 
The ſprings being rectified, on this ſolid bafis, the 


principles of defence will be ſtrengthened, in ſuch a 


degree, as to halle every effort of tyranny. And the 


principle 
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principle offence regulated ſo as to preclude the attempt 
itſelf. Political juſtice is the moral of nations, and 
reciprocal. intereft will then promote a * acqui- 
elcence in it. 

There are ſome who pretend, that it was impractiea- 
ble to avoid theſe quarrels. This is the excuſe of 
every quarrelſome perſon in ſociety, with whom, in 
the moment of paſſion, it is vain to argue. The moſt 
| Ringing reproach on their conduct is the example of the 
more peaceable. What, are we obliged to conſume 
. ourſelves in endeavours to cruſh others? They muſt 
be very bad neighbours indeed, if we have always juſtice 
on our ſide; but the truth is, they retort the argument 
with double force, and thus deſtruction proceeds, whilſt 
juſtice is ane OY and the law of the 

ſtrongeſt takes place. 

For example, is there any urgent call on this nation 
to watch over the balance of power in Hindoſtan, and 
to interfere in the quarrels of the princes of that coun- 
try? No more than the Spaniards had to exterminate 
the Peruvians. Alas! the balance of power is proſti- 
tuted to the cauſe of oppreſſion, and is frequently a 
blind to cover ambitious deſigns, kriginating in igno- 
rance of our real intereſts. Were this not the caſe, the 
fate of Poland would have attracted more attention. 
How can it indeed be otherwiſe, when a few perſons, 
who have the vanity to think the world is made for 
them, poſſeſs uncontrouled dominion over the lives and 
ney of mankind. 

There are others fooliſh. enough to . that this 
. waſte of blood and treaſure, and all its concomitants, 
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are no ways injurious to our proſperity. If this were 
true, the funding ſyſtem would be one of the ſublimeſt 
inventions of modern times. It would follow, that. 
war might be carried on to any extent, without coſting 
one farthing. Schemes of domeſtic improvement might 
be undertaken in like manner at no expence. Unhap-; 


pily this new philoſopher's ſtone is but a chimera. To 


prove it, let us ſuppoſe that Great Britain ſhould ſpend. 
two hundred and cighty millions | in an attempt to join 
France and England by an iſthmus. This undertak- 
ing would repay no part of the expence, and would be 
totally uſeleſs : we ſhould thereby be ſo much poorer ; 
our money would be gone, and our loſs would not be 
leſſened, by employing our own workmen, becauſe 
they would thereby be' withdrawn from other employ- 
ments, ſuch as agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
This is preciſely the ſtate of the national debt, it is a 
pure loſs ; and not only the capital, but all the intereſt 
which has been paid upon it, as well as the compound | 
intereſt of this ſum; which altogether will form an 
amount beyond conception ; but, it is not the gold and 
filver, thoſe repreſentatives of value, which is to be 
deplored. We are to lament the loſs of the labour of 


the ſociety, its real wealth which has been ſquandered 


upon unproductive objects. Had theſe two hundred 


and eighty millions been veſted in agriculture, com- 


merce and manufactures, the increaſe of it would have 
diffuſed ample proſperity through every part of the king- 
dom,” the country would have been a vaſt garden, as 


N and this multitude peaceful and 
happy. 
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happy. But it will be ſaid, though this debt is incur- 
red, it is not paid. Perhaps it never will, but this 
does not diminiſh the national loſs, the money has 
beenexpended irrecoverably upon military prepatations, 
ſubſidies, and other expences, which will never repay the 
labour. This is the milſtone round our necks, which 
threatens to fink the induſtry of the nation. Eighteen 
millions of taxes paid by labour to idleneſs, are daily 
increaſing, and though their operation is not fully per- 
ceived, they form a lee current which engulphs our 

proſperity. Hence the multiplication of paupers hence 
the increaſe of indolenee, the poiſon of ſociety.” Hu- 
manity cries for the efforts of every deſcription of men 
to arreſt the progreſs of ruin: if we are deaf to the 
calls of pecuniary conſideration, which in our nation is 
the axis of power, will our hearts be hardened againſt 
the melancholy recital of the-thouſands of our brothers 

' whoare offered upon the alter of folly—to the lamen- 
tations of the unhappy "widows; and the cries of the 
- unfortunate orphans. If our feelings are callous to 
theſe, the time does not appear far diſtant when dire 

neceſſity will compel our attention. The ſyſtem can- 
| not be long purſued. No other people on earth of , 

.equal numbers, could by any mode of taxation pay the 

ſame ſum. Our induftry and wealth, whilſt though 


heavily loa is far above the level of other nations, 8 
and on this account we have more reaſon to fear their 8 


ion, if not poſitively, at leaſt relatively, which 
has the ſame effect. A 
If unfortunately the decline of the value nn in- 
| IE * as there is reaſon to apprehend, diſable 
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us from paying the increaſed taxations, the cobweb 
would burſt. What do I ſay? are we not then arrived 
at the ſituation in which the unfortunate Louis of 
France was placed; when he was compelled to call 
together the States-General. Reform ſo often refuſed, 
may be no longer poſſible; the virulent oppoſition 
which its ſupporters encountered, has excited a ſpirit 
of enquiry in every claſs of perſons, and if my infor- 
mation be juſt, the reforming principles is faſt pervad- 
-ing the whole of the difintereſted part of the com- 
munity ; but there is room to dread that they will 
not ſtop here; it is vain to conceal it, downright re- 
publicaniſm is the road which many of theſe perſons 
have taken; and reiterated refuſal of a rational Reform 
may drive the whole enſuing part of the nation much 
1 It is obvious, that the war is a deſperate remedy 
= againſt Reform, ſuppoſing it to be an evil inſfead of a 
good, for it exaſperates thoſe who have already em- 
„ braced the cauſe of Reform, and by impoveriſhing the 
The means adopted for the prevention of reform, have 
„ recoiled upon the projectors, and aſſiſt its cauſe moſt | 
; powerfully. Humanity will however drop a tear, that 
its cauſe has been ſerved at the ee 
blood, and of the happineſs of this Hand. | 
I I decline penetrating the veil which eds be 
; , conſequences of perſiſting in the refuſal of Reform; for 
i= I I would not be faid to brood over the miſeries of my 
418 country, which I carneſtly -deprecate. Whatever be- 
1 | Tere ne on 
' | prefide ; 
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preſide: for I know, that perſons of pure intentions 
may be deceived. By the preſent ſyſtem, the attention 
of Government is ſo ſtrongly-pointed to foreign conteſts, 
and foreign intereſts, that domeſtic improvement, that 
corner-ſtone of proſperity,:is confidered only in a ſecon- 
dary view. The Amor Patriæ is extinguiſhed in our 
deadly feuds, and there remains no time for a . 
cation of the laws, ſo neceſſary. 5 

War is a general evil; it is felt by. a re-aQion in 
all the European nations, when it happens in one. The 
preſent war has diſabled the continental nations from 
paying our manufacturers. Hence the ſtagnation of 
trade, by which the wealth of thouſands is abſorbed, 
and the national revenues decreaſed. Theſe effects de- 
monſtrate the neceſſity of a guarantee againſt war, ex- 
cept on a juſt national ground of a Reform, which 
ſhall place the power of inflicting the wound in the 
hands of thoſe who feel the ſmart, which ſhall ſtrike off 
the head of the hydra corruption, and which - ſhall re- 
viſe and ſimplify the laws. 

If we were to take the queſtion - in „ fo- | 
ciety-is in a ſtate of conſtant progreſſion; and a wiſe 
government will recognize the neceſſity of keeping pace 
in its form, and in its principles of action, with the in- 


5 tention of knowledge, leſt it drag the nation backwards 
in the path of improvement. Laws and government 


were made for men, and not men for laws and govern- 
ment—theſe ſhould go hand in hand with the ſtate of 
ſociety. We are far beyond the ſavages which the 
Carthagenians found in Britain, though we may be 
eas nor are we of the ſame diſpoſitions, 
5 6 as 


( J 
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the American war. Reflection upon that event, and 
others, had ſhown us our errors; and where errors are 
pointed out, in any ſyſtem, it is a proof that we are 
got yet arrived there at the ne plus ultra. Why then 
are they not rectified immediately ? 1 

Our prefent miniſter, in a ſtormy period, flood up 
the champion of this Reform; and, at this day, when 
in power, he waves the meaſures, on the very ground 
of its being a ſtormy period. But I challenge him in the 
name of the people of Great Britain, whoſe confidence 
he abuſes, to come forward and ſtate the reaſon, why 
years of profound tranquillity, which ſucceeded his 
elevation. By declining an explanation of this cir- 
cumſtance, he will create a ſuſpicion, not only that his 
own motives were perſonal, but alſo that the nation is 
never to expect that any JOE e eee 
gain the aſſent of miniſtr r. 

An attachment to precedent in politics is the reaſon, 
that whilſt Newtons and Bacons have ages fince car- 
ried the torch of truth into remote ſubjeQs, it is only 
a few years, that a book on commercial policy, worthy 
of the literary reputation of the nation, has ſeen the 
light. I ſpeak not to the intereſted in the continuance 
of abuſes. I do not flatter myſelf that they will be 
convinced by any thing that can be ſaid. Nothing 
hort of # miracle could operate the converſion. of a 
dertain judge, who, by a ſpeech, repleto with paſſion 
and folly, betrayed his ignorance of the —— 

„ 9 
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of the cauntry. I will however venture to recom- 
mend to him an inquiry into the ſources of the reve- 
nue, that he may be better prepared to ſpeak with con- 
ſiſteney on the ſubject, the next time he chooſes to 
broach it. If this has the approbation of the impartial, 
I ſhall be conſoled. Let them join their influence to 
thoſe few virtuous men, who are nobly oppoſing a bar- 
rier to the devaſtation of war, and ſtanding up for the 
purification of the body politic, and their joint efforts 
in the cauſe of humanity cannot fail in the iſſue to 
prove effectual. Let it not be faid that whilſt it is 
eaſy to find faults, it is difficult to ſupply them: the 
caſe does not reſemble an occult diſeaſe in the human 
frame, of which we may be ignorant of the nature and 
the remedy. The object is cognoſcible, by reaſon, 
which clearly points out its errors, that only required 
to be reRified, an operation extremely fimple, and ſach 
as would be recommended to an individual, whoſe pro- 
fligate and thoughtleſs conduct threatened ruin to his 
affairs. His ſervants, who enjoy benefit from his ex- 
travagance, might indeed pervert the good counſels: of 
his friends, by malicious inſinuations of the dimination 
of his glory and worldly conſideration which would 
flow from any retrenchment : it is poſſible even his 
chaplain might join the combination, which however 
would not detract from the merit of his en nor 
the neceſſity of the meaſure; 

It muſt be confeſſed, that though Great Brita hes 
dat ſeveral glorious efforts to re- 
preſs the eneroachments of power, they rather bear the 
v5 = C 4 well 
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Even in the appeal to arms which was followed by the 
death of Charles I. they ſeem to have had no fixed 
point in view. The death of the monarch was rather 
the effect of perſonal hatred, than of a deteſtation of 
tyranny, and when they had laid low both Crown and 
Mitre, inſtead of employing themſelves in forming a 
conftitution adapted to their circumſtances, they ſub- 
mitted to the military government of Cromwell, under 
which they bended till his death. The imbecillity of 
his ſon Richard ſuggeſted the idea of recalling Charles 
II. to whom they confided the fame powers as his fa- 
| ther had poſſeſſed, and his government proved worſe. 
Were theſe two perſonages, or James II. culpable? 
certainly, yet, as kings are but men, it was the inte- 
| reſt of the people to have eſtabliſhed a eme of 
evil, when they had the power. 

When William of Orange came over, he was glad 
to receive the Crown on any conditions, but he ob- 
tained it on terms very little different from the perſon 
they had juſt chaſed away, and in return he embroiled 
us in all the quarrels of the Continent, and laid the 
foundation of evils which have fince proved inveterate, 
and till annoy the vitals of liberty. We were not yet 
ſufficiently - taught by experience, when the houſe of 
Brunſwick aſcended the Throne, and at this e 

reap the fruit of the negleR. | 
; Gieed Britain forms to have fallen aflcep th the road 
to political perfection; her lethargic members appear 
> mpg motion of thoſe as a body in 
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dulity and apathy in polities, and ſagacity in other 
parts of human knowledge that is to be found. Let 
us ply with vigour, leſt we be e p. at | the en- 
trance of the haven. 

There was a time when the proud diflinQion of 
freemen raiſed us in our ideas above all nations.— 
Whence comes it, that we are now jealous of an addi- 
tion to the ſame great brotherhood, and that we league 
with tyrants to overthrow. the temple of liberty. 
Me are now engaged in a war, carried on by an ex- 
tenfive confederation, of which we are become the 
cement, for the purpoſe of impoſing on an independent 
nation a government which they deteſt though the 
undertaking is doubtleſs a violation of the law of na- 
tions on the part of Auſtria and Pru a. Yet our 
miniftry repreſent; us to ſtand upon different ground, in 
conſequence of ſome decrees of the French Conven- 
tion declaratory of their inclination to affiſt any peo- 
ple who might wiſh to ſhake off the yoke of tyranny. 
This is the only point upon which any ſemblance of 
our right to an interference in internal affairs could at 
all be founded ; for their invaſion of the Netherlands, 
and throwing open the Scheldt, whatever right it might 
communicate to declare war, gave none to interfere in 
the alteration of their government. Were enterpriſes 
of this nature to be undertaken on flight grounds, we 
ſhould incur the riſk of retaliation at every wr 

-and the rage for deſtruction would be multiplied. 
It will be a dithult taſk to prove that the French 
had Great Britain in view in the declaration above- 
mentioned, for they had until then ſhewn no marks 

| ; N | of 
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of ill will towards this country; on the contrary, they 
placed us in the rank of free nations, and cheriſhed 
the proſpect of an alliance with us, which ſhould after- 
wards guarantee the reign of peace ; the decree itſelf, 
at the worſt, only attacked tyranny,” though it muſt be 
acknowledged, not warranted by the law of nations; 
unleſs upon the prineiple of retaliation; which Auſtria 
and Pruſſia, the aggreſſors, well deſerved. ' But if our 
miniſtry reckoned- us in the number of free nations, by 
what reaſoning could they apply againſt us a blow 
levelled only againſt tyrants ? It was ſurely ſafer to 
accept the Olive Branch tendered in their renounci- 
ation of conqueſt. ' There is a degree of abſurdity in 
the ſuppoſition of the French entertaining 4 wiſh to 


ingly we find it refuted, by thieir reſpecting the-neu- 
trality of Switzerland, Genoa, America, Denmark, 
Wich regard to the invaſion of the Netherlands, the 
French acted as every other nation would do in a 
France, with the avowed intention of ſubduing the 
any man in his ſenſes diſpute the right of the French, 
after being ſo fortunate as to repulſe him, to purſue 
him as far as poſiible ? This would be the ſame as 
telling tlie maſter of a houſe, attacked by robbers, that 
he was to purſue them only to the threſhold; Rut it 
e ee . mmm 
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the Houſe of Auſtria, and therefore could not look o on 

and fee it conquered. 
I I muſt here obſerve, that when the French invaded 
Belgia, they did not conquer it for themſelves, but 
erected it into an independent ſovereignty, put arms 
into the hands of the people, and promiſed to fupport 
them againſt the Auſtrians ; a proceeding more gene- 
rous than the underhand rebellion which our Govern- 
ment ſtirred up about three years before in that coun- 
try, and which they afterwards abandoned to its fate 
when. their ends were ſerved. It was by the authority 
of theſe new Belgian ſtates that the Scheldt was declared 
open; and when we infiſted that the French ſhould 
ſhut it, their Ambaſſador at London, Chauvelin, de- 
 clared, that if the Belgie ſtates had no objections it 
might be done —ſurely it would have been but pru- 
dence to have waited their ultimatum. Is this point 
founded on a miſchievous monopoly, a ſufficient reaſon 
for deluging Europe with blood may the Scheldt be ra- 
ther dried up, and with it all the rivers in Europe. 
- Butthe war has another cauſe. Whilſt theſe negoci- 
ations were pending, the French brought their unfor- 
tunate King to the ſcaffold. Our miniſtry had all 
along behaved with ſuch haughtineſs, as could only be 
accounted for by their determination upon an open 
rupture as ſoon as they were ready for it; but the 
above circumſtance threw them into a paſſion, and they 
ordered Chauvelin to depart. If this be not à decla- 
ation of war, it warrants a declaration of war on che 
peart of the nation they treated. If miniſters are irraſeible, 
it ſhould only be in their private diſpoſitions : for they 
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are highly culpable when they make the conduct of the 


nation reſemble that of a paſſionate perſon, where the 
lives and properties of thouſands are at ftake ; and in 
this inſtance, more than two hundred thouſand victims 
have been immolated on the tomb of one man, with 
whom we had no concern. I cannot therefore find 
any juſt ground for the war—why then did our mini- 
ſtry ſnow a diſpoſition to bring it on. Some perſons, 
who ought to know, ſay, that it was neceſſary to have 
a foreign, to avoid an inteſtine war. This is conced- 

ing at once that we are the aggrefſors with reſpect to 
the French. But our miniſter, whilſt he held out the 


danger from within, maintained that the war with 


France is purely defenſive, he will find it extremly dif- 
ficult to prove either of theſe poſitions. However, we 
may ſay with truth, that if there was really any ground 


for alarm, it is multiplyed by the operation of the fo- 


reign war; and if miniſtry are the cauſes of the foreign 


war, they incur'the TIO ng 


lite wn to. be apprehended... 140 
The puplic mind had been previouſly W 


83 by Reeves and other aſſociations, and 


the echo of miniſters, who continually poured out a tor- 


began, the French penetrated into Holland; this was 


preached up as a proof that they did ſo before its com- 
mencement: and ſo credulous were the people on this 
head, that it was hardly diſputed. The ſubſequent - 
events have proved that it is not with us a defenſive 
war, if mere were occaſion for that proof. The Scheldt 
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is now ſhut: not a ſingle neutral keel plows its boſom: 
and this being conſidered / as the grougd of the war, the 
object was obtained. But we have fince entered into 
new and extenſive ſubſidiary treaties, and united our- 
ſelves to thoſe who ſought the overthrow of France, in 
the face of a paciſie overture from that country. Such 
is our ardour for deſtruction, that we have inſulted © 
every neutral nation in our endeavours to force them 
to -join-our-cauſe. The miniſtry have ſtrived to mo- 
nopolize the article of corn, of which we had no occa- 
ſion, in order to produce a famine in France ; and 


feeling the vanity of the attempt, they have ventured 


to ſeize the veſſels of neutral nations on the high ſeas, 
on the mere ſuſpicion of their being deſtined for that 
country. Theſe meaſures, ſo contrary to the law of 
nations, cannot fail to procure us new enemies, whoſe 
1 n W at a future ren FUR 1 at 
mpg 
| Upca d the ae Can juſtice be anna Land this 
ww opinion; or is there an impartial perſon who 
does not pronounce it to be replete: with folly at the 
celoſe of the eighteenth century, even were the finances 
of the kingdom in a fituation to make the experiment 
ſafe on that ſcore? but, when I regard our fituation in 
this reſpect, I confeſs that I tremble for the iſſue; 
Our national debt has ſhot up to an aftoniſhing 
height on a narrow baſis, and theſe ſtorms threaten to 
overturn it. The enemies caſe. is different, and their 
credit too extenſive to ba ſnaken by earthquakes. Con- 
ſidering this as a war for exiſtence, they have at com- 
mand every man and every ſpecies of property. Money 
s with them a very 2 conſideration; men, iron, 
* clothes, 
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clothes, proviſions, and gunpowder are their only re- 
quifities. But money is the axis of the ſucceſs of their 


invaders—without it they cannot ſtir; . beſides, the 


principles of warfare are by no means equal. Diſci- 


pline is the main ſpring of the combined armies ; to 


this the French oppoſe an enthuſiaſm, which has al- 
ready, when their diſcipline was very inferior, proved, 
in many inſtances, an overmatch, for the beſt diſci- 
pline, and the firſt military talents in the world. 
What will it be when the old troops of the com- 
bined armies are cut off, and raw ſoldiers appointed in 


| their ſtead? for the French are daily improving in diſ- 


cipline, in the interior. May it not then be appre- 
hended that their enemies may fink under the inferi- 
ority of their principle of warfare? beſides, it is not 
Re ma armed nation with whom they have 

to contend: the facility with which the French ſend = 
recruits to the field, and the great diſtance of their in- 
vaders, muſt alone ultimately ſecure them repulſes. 
It would therefore be wiſdom to ſecure a peace, and 
preſerve their ſtrength as an equipoiſe againſt the en- 
terpriſes of a wicked woman, who, actuated by un- 
Juſt ambition, . 

7 Sts ee ege RAINY if 000: wire 
willing? the anſwer is ſo obyious—it .could only be 
miſtaken by the ſimple or ill intentioned. If ever you 
make peace at all, it muſt be with thoſe who direct 


the blows againſt you, were they even Tartars. But I 
ſuppoſe we muſt leave the practical part of it to the 
King of Pruſſia, who ſeems cooler than our miniſtry; 
and it is likely we ſhall ſoon follow, to give the lie to 
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our own aſſertions of the impoſhbility. of treating with 
the Convention. But will peace be preſerved? The 
longer it is deferred, it will be kept the worſe: there is 
a riſk that Frange, every day more inured to war, may, 
by its continuance, reſemble a military nation that, in 
antiquity,. conquered the world—but the law of nations 
points out a method for ſuch a caſe—* a truce.” Or 
when peace happens, diſband regiment for regiment 
with your enemy. But ſome want anindemnification, 
This, too, is becoming impracticable in proportion to 
the expence incurred. But can France indemnify you, 
if ſhe were willing? Many would be content with a 
few iſlands, but a continent would not indemnify you. 
Is che ſtrength of Great Britain increaſed by. the 
poſſeſſion of Bengal? Does it, at its own expence, 
march its jetty hords to your aſſiſtance againſt France? 
No; the conerntraction and increaſe of your popula- 
tion and induſtry is your effective firength. The ſup- 
plying of ; Amcriga;with manufaQures ĩs more benefi- 
Cial, and braces, more vigorouſly, our national ſtrength, 
than e OE e of e that of 
pain d en nr | 
I do not heſitate ta pronounce the whole nie 
ſyſtem difadyantagequs to the nation; though ſome in- 
dividuals gain fortunes, hy it, it is at the expence of the 
national proſperity. - There is no colony in the world 
That, at the long run, defrays its expence ; I will nat 


nm e India polleions ; agg experience. wil 
oon make. irepgran more. ee 

. Amidſt ſuch mighty objects, the Clergy are but in- 
ene rock, Reverences for having 
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Bons on occaſion of the late Faſt. They ſeem all to 


- have built on a foundation which, though it may be 


| | friQlly theological, i is abſurd when applied to human 


action. They unanimouſly refer the war to the harid 
of an avenging deity, and moſt of them conſider the 
deſire of Reform as the cauſe of this ſcourge. But 
when the human hand is ſeen ſo plainly in the bufi- 
neſs—it is idle to go further. Let the remedy be ap- 
plied there, and we may depend upon not being far 
from the mark. | 


'* © The Clergy, by means of their predeſtinarian notions; 


with to divert our attention from the real authors— 


perhaps, conſidering the load too weighty for man, 


they transfer it to God. And as they can make bolder 
on this ſubje& than I wiſh to do, they preſume, by a 


ſophiſtical conſequence of this ſophiſtical poſition, that 


Reform is diſagreeable to the Divine Being—a man of 
plain ſenſe would figure to himſelf, that improvement 
of every kind were agreeable to him. And we may 
venture to affirm, P 


"cluded the war itſelf. 


Let the Clergy confine Mentees to the cure of 


ſouls upon rational principles; and forgetting the 
croaking of theſe frogs, let the nation preſs forward 


in the path of happineſs and proſperity. Let this road 


be cleared from the mountainous obſtacles which the 
want of Reform throws in the way. Thus ſhall wo 


tower to the ſummit of humanity, and our Govern- 
ment be handed down purified to the lateſt ages. 
Here the Reformer finiſhed his long winded diſſer- 
tation, *which raiſed, in my mind, the ſtrongeſt emo- 
tion of indignation. As nothing but divine power can 
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filence theſe miſcreants, I leave him to your Reverences, 
doubting not that you are Aready itching to chaftiſe 
him, which” # beſeech you to do, not in the ſpirit 
of mecknefs, but with ſcorpions. It is preſumption, 
in me to fugget any thing to ſuch learned perſons, but : 
in my opinion you ſhould deal with him according to 
the major ex communication, for it is dangerous in the 
extreme to fofter ſuch vipers in the boſom of Holy 
Church. ' Such ſeducing diſcourſes would corrupt the 
very chett ; and if unluckily your flock ſhould have re- 
courſe to that dangerous weapon which he calls REA- 
sox, not one of chem would pay implicit. obedience to. 
your judgement., What a lamentable proſpect, Rev. 
} Gentlemen, to ſee your pariſhjoners carrying their en- 
quiries into your cc conduct by the light of this conflagra- 
tion. 


fx * 


1 conjure vou 10 temat this accurſed plant 
called Reaſon ; for though you have'given it many fa- 
tal blows, the hydra requires to have its heads lopt off 
anew. Theſe Reformers, Rev. Gentlemen, ſpring up 
. like locuſts and it is to the influence of Reaſon that 
I aſcribe it. 
* invoke 0 ſueceſs on your hallowed arms, fanc- 


| Renee Gentlemen, 7 — 


9 3 Your Well Witſher, 
/ MARK BLAKE. 
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P. S. I omitted to mention that another Reformer, on 
the fame occaſion, vented his ſpleen againſt Ruſſia and 
Pruffia for their late appropriation of Poland, He ſaid, 
that when that country, a Republic, transformed itfelf 


into a monarchy, the above powets, upon pretence of 
reſtoring 2 ſwallowed up three-fourths of 


were the refult of monarchy. He 1 
conduct with that of the ſame powers towards France 
where they ſought to derey Republicaniſm, and te- 
tore, Royalty; thus, deteſling in France what they 
approved in Poland. He concluded, by an aſſertion, 
that both theſe undertakings owed! their birth to the 
ſame principle—a defire of preying on both countries. 


What would you think, Rev. Gentlemen, of roaſting 
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